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‘Tales and PAiscellanies. 
- THE STATUE OF VENUS. 


A GRECIAN STORY. 


One must be more of a Greek than I am, to hazard him- 
self in the Greek language. I content myself with admira- 
tion of their works, which I read only in translations. The 
Iliad, and above all, the Odyssey, transport me. | invariably 
weep when I peruse the scene of Ulysses and Eumoeus—his 
meeting with the faithfn] Euryclea, and the interview be- 
tween Penelope and the king of Ithaca. What an under- 
standing of human nature was there! how intimately he 
knew it!—he, who even in an epic poem, disdained not to 
assign a place to the good old dog Argus, who would have 
been left to perish in disgrace at the door of a palace, and 
who died at last with joy, on again beholding his master !— 
The modern Greeks can produce no more such beautiful 
stories as these ; and unfortunately, of a modern Greek, the 
following tale is a production : i 

Sophronimus was born in Thebes. His father, of an an- 
cient Corinthian femily, had come to establish himself in the 
capital of Betia. He died there; his wife soon followed 
him to the grave ; and Sophronimus, at twelve years of age, 
found himself destitute of parents, of fortune, and of pro- 
tection. Amid all his deprivations, his t was confined 
to the loss of his father and mother. For weale days,the poor 

would go and weep upon their tombs, and then return 
to his meals, which a priest of Minerva gave him for charity 
One day, when the unhappy orphan had lost himself in the 
streets of the city, he entered the workshop of the celebrated | 
Praxiteles. He looks around ;—he is suddenly transported} 
on beholding so many master-pieces of art! he gazes upon 
them—he is lost in admiration! and turning to Praxiteles 






















with an air of , and juvenile freedom, “ Father,” cried 
he, “ give me the chisel, and teach me to become as t as 
thou art.” Praxiteles stared at the boy, astonished at the 


fire of enthusiasm which kindled in bis eyes, and embraci 
him with affection, “ Yes,” said he, “remain with me; I wi 
now be your master, but my hope shall be, that you may soon 
be mine.” 
The young Greek abode with the artist, teful and hap- 
py in his profession. He soon perceived the developement 
of that sublime talent, with which nature had endowed him ; 
so that at eighteen, he had produced specimens of his skill, 
which even Praxiteles would have acknowled But un- 
happily, just at that period, Praxiteles died, and bequeathed 
a considerable sum to his favorite pupil. Sophronimus was 
inconsolable ; to remain in Thebes grew tedious to him; he 
itted his native home, and employed the munificence ¢ 
sbenefactor in travelling ov er the countries of Greece,— 
As he carried with him to every place he visited, that love of} 
the beautiful, and that thirst for information, which had been} 
the ion of his infancy, every da —_ fresh additions} 
to his knowledge; and every splendid work which he beheld} 
was a lesson to his genius, His desire to please, imparted a 
polish to his character and his intellect ; more modest, in pro- 
portion as he grew more learned, and closely realizing in 
what he had failed, he always pondered upon what he had 
acquired, and at twenty years of age, Sophronimus became 
one of the most accomplished and amiable of men. 
Resolved to establish himself in some considerable city, 


he determined upon Miletus, a Greek colony, upon the coast} pect 


of Ionia. He purchased a humble dwelling, a few blocks o 

marble, and made sculpture the business of his life. Repu- 
tation, which is ofien times so slow to follow true merit, was 
not long denied to Sophronimus. His works were appre- 
ciated, and his talents soon became the subject of general 
conversation. The young artiet, never permitting himsel 

to become intoxicated with his eulogiums, redoubled his| 


every effort to deserve them. Calm, and secluded in his) 


work-shop, he devoted the whole day to his labor; while the 
study of Homer refreshed his evenings. Such profitable de- 
light elevated his soul, and furnished for his genius the best 
lessons of hie art. Satisfied with the day that had passed, 
and fully prepared for the morrow, he would thank the gods, 
and go to his pilloy.. ; 

This happiness could not last. ‘That enemy which can de- 
prive even virtue of ite repose, would not suffer Sophronimus 
to remain in peace. Euphony, Sages of Aristeus, Gov- 
ernor of Miletus, came with her father to visit the statuary 
of the young Theban. Euphony surpassed all the beauties 
of Ionia; and her soul was even more beavtiful than her 
countenance. Her father, the most wealthy of the Milesians, 
had devoted himself exclusively to the education of his child. 
It cost him no pains to guide her to the love of virtue; and 
his immense wealth afforded her every opportunity for ac- 
complishment. She was sixteen; possessed of a discrimi- 
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— mind, a kind heart, and a beautiful person. She 
thought like Plato, and sung like Orpheus. 
Sophronimus, as he gazed upon her, experienced a singu- 
lar feeling; an emotion with which he was unacquainted. 
Hise were cast down, and he hesitated. Aristeus, at- 
tributing his embarrassment to respect, endeavored to relieve 
him, by the kindest } . © Show us,” said he, “your 
beautiful statue ; every speaks largely of your genius.” 
“ Alas!” cried he, “I did once dare to form a Venus; but I 
well see that now it might be mended.” So saying, he set 
his Venus before them, and cast his eyes timidly on Euphony. 
She had comprehended his words, and she now stood as 
though she was absorbed with the statue—she was thinking 
of the sculptor. Aristeus, having expressed his admiratiou 
of his productions, left Sophronimus, with a promise that his 
visit should be repeated. E y quitted him with a 
gracious acknowledgement ; the poor Theban, after she 
was gone, perceived, for the first time, that he was left alone 
r That nittg he yead no Homer—E ph his 
— no uphony was con- 
tinual vision. the 1 instead of memning to his 


labor, he hastened , in hopes of meet- 
ing Sars tod Rem a eakie ties 00 vepess 
ay watnee fo were seen crowded 
in the back part of Diana, or J 7 
no longer troubled ni ith the i of Eu- 
phony eternally before he passed his life in the crowd, 
in the public the promenade. When he could not 
catch a glimpse of her, he would return home, to devise 


means how he should do it on his next sally. 

At length his reputation, his perseverance, his address, 
gained him admittance to the mansion of Augne. He 
communed deeply with Euphony, and he gre deeper in 
love. Yet, how should he speak to her? How shoulda 
mere sculptor, without fortune, without parents, pretend to 
one of the first families in the city? Every thing, even his 
delicacy, kept him gilent. Euphony was so wealthy, that a 

rman would never be able to obtain her. Sophronimus 
new all this; he k#ew he was Jost if he declared himself: 
but he must either declare himself or die. He wrote her.— 
This letter, so tender, so submissive, so respectful, was con- 
fided to a slave of Aristeus, to whom Sophronimus had given 
as 4 bribe, aij he had amassed from the sale of his statues.— 
The faithless villain, instead of delivering it to Euphony, 
hurried it into the hands of ber father. 

The old man, indignant at the audacity of Sophronimus, 
abused, for the first time, the privilege which his office con- 
oe ea him. He became _~ rrr before Ay: + 
cil, suspec Sophronimus guilty of a crime, & was 
banished frofe the city. The unhappy youth was waiting, 
prep , from day to day, an answer by the han 

the le received the command to quit Miletus.— 

C) not but the offended Euphony had herself so- 
livi vengeance. “I have deserved my fate,” ex- 

* but I cannot repent that I have deserved it— 
Ye gods! make her happy, and gather around my head, all 
the that threaten her welfare.” Without indulging in 
a murmur on the rigor of his judges, he turned in sadness to 
ae and threw himself on board a Cretan vessel. 
eanwhile, the father of Euphony thought it his duty to 
conceal] from his child, the true motive that had caused the 
banishment of Soprhonimus. Euphony had began to sus- 
his affection ; she had read in the eyes of the Theban 
all that she had not dared to read inhisletter. She dropped 
some tears to the memory of a man, who had become unhap- 
py because he had loved her; but Euphony was very young, 
and she soon forgot it; and her father, now grown tranqu 
was planning the marriage of his daughter; when an extra- 
ordinary event spread consternation through Miletus. 

The pirates of Leonnas had suprised a section of the city; 

before the inhabitants could arm themselves, the barbarians 








pillaged the Temple of Venus, and even tore the statue of| 
the goddess from its pedestal. This statue was the Palla 

ion, hung the happiness of) 
d people sent ambassadors to; 
Delphos, to consult the Oracle of Apollo. The sybil — 


um of the island; and on its 
the Milesians. The terri 


that Miletus would not be in safety until a new statue o 
Venus, beautiful as the goddess herself, should replace that 
which had been revished from the temple. Proclamation 
was immediately made throughout all Greece, that the most 
beautiful maid of Miletus, and four talents of gold, should 
be the reward of the sculptor who might fulfil the demand 





terly the loss of Sophronimas, 


} phony, 
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> 
/unanimous voice, that diligent 5 
jhim. Aristeus himself felt interg 
ton concerning the Cretan veagell 
fortunate exile had embarked,” He caicd 
days: he even sent to Crete, whete he learne 
with all on board, had perished under the hei 
of Naxos. 
_ The hopeless Milesians now censured their Ge 
his want of vigilance, which they asserted was 
the invasion by the barbarians, and the death of Saf 
who had been unjustifiably banished. They pamat 
murmur to revolt—they rushed to the house of ened ; 
~~ an entry! Neither the 
of Eu y could save her father ; he was seize w 
loaded with chains—he was thrust into a dungeon—and — 
resolved that he should not come forth in, watt the pram 
of Venus was replaced. Euphony, in despair, determined 
to go in n to Athens, to Corinth, or to Thebes, to find 
some artist that might deliver her father.” She immediately 
took measures to soften his confinement; a faithful slave 
would minister to all his wants. Relieved on this head, she 
equipped her vessel, loaded it with treasure, and took her de- 
ure, 

The first days of her voyage were delightful—the 
heavens seemed to protect her. Sudden) i dreadful poms 
pest drove her vessel from its course, and forced the pilot to 
seek refuge onan unknown shore. Scarcely had he done 80, 
when the storm subsided ; sunshine returned again—and Eu- 

tempted by the beauty of the moment, disembarked, 
to repose for a while from the fatigues of the sea. She was 
quickly on shore, and enjoyed a sweet slumber on a 
of turf; which fora time made her forget all her troubles, 
Her sleep was short. She arose, and finding that her slaves 
slept also, she had no wish to disturb them. Communin 
with her sorrows, she sauntered along the water side; an 
od to a the inhabitable ee, she bounded over the 
vocks, which lay as protecti futerio i 
| the J. amg of the oo" On 

i saw a delicious valley, traced by two little riy 

and shadowed by trees in luxuriant follage. She ast po 
jt gaze on this beautiful landscape. Nature was then in the 
| most beautiful of her spring time ; every tree was flowered : 
_water-drops, which the past shower had left, were hanging 
/at the extremity of every blossom ; and the sun, scatters 
| hig rays amongst them, ——— the branches with a thou- 
sand — geme. butterfly, rejoicing in the return 
| of such glorious weather, began to wanton about the cowslips; 
jand worlds of bees were murmuring amongst the leaves, 
afraid to touch the flowers, for fear of moistening their trans- 


| ere, | 
mat wings. The nighti d the li 
“rom their fig ightingale and the linnet, recovered 

















ht, made their warblings echo again; while 
their more tender mates, dreaming of nothin, bat ba, flut- 
tered about the foliage, seizing in their bills, the refreshened 
grass for sustenance ; and when they foond single stem 
that was dry and inflexible, full of joy, they would swee 
away to their half formed nests. Euphony gazed with ad- 
miration on this spectacle, and sighed as she gazed. She 
descended into the valley, and crossing the meadow, descried 
a little cabin, buried in the branches of the green walnuts. 
|A thicket hid the entrance from her view. She stood and 
listened to the murmur of a stream which was widening at 
‘her feet. Suddenly the music of a lyre mingled with ita 
|gentle swell: she was brenthless: a voice, at once chaste 
and melodious, chaunted as follows :— 


For a moment's fault, I’ ve dearly paid : 
Whea I thought my vows would win the goa) ; 

Rash as the wretch of whom ’tis said 
The queen of heaven would soothe his soul. 

The imperial queen, more proud than wise, 
Who e’en to him would bend her charms, 

That when be thought he "d the prize, 
Held bat a cloud within his arms ! 

And sach is my sad fate, alas ! 

This pain not e’en with life will pass, 

For if his soul can never die, 

Such love-would spurn mortality ! 








The voice had hardly ceased, when recognizing 


mus, she fell senseless to the ground. At oS ae os 
pocca eg beheld her—he elasped her in his arms—=he 


gazed—he could not believe his happiness; he bore 
to the bank, and a dash of water upon her bevatiful cesate: 


of the Oracle. Many celebrated artists arrived with the) nance, revived her. He was on his knees before her. “ Art 


| works of their genius, and exposed them to the — gaze. || thou Euphony, or some divinity ?” exclaimed he. “I am the 


‘The magistrates and people beheld them, an 


thrown, by some supernatural power, 
place. 


wondered ;/|| da 

but as soon as a statue was placed FS cee ' 
consecra trans ; “how it be —my ki 

Milesians, in despair, now began to mourn bit-" his—is yours.” ‘i - nit vate 


of Aristus,” answered she, faintly ; “my father is 
get; you alone can save him.” “What ” 


nor cries, er prayers 


~~ 








Euphony told him what service he might render her coun- 
try, and her father. As she spoke, a joyous brilliancy awoke 
in the eyes of her lover. “ Awa with your fears,” cried he, 
with animation: “1 have in my humble cabin, a werk that 
may be as acceptable to the goddess, as to your citizens,— 
To you I surrender it; but I demand of you, that you do not 
look at it, until it stands in the temple of Miletus.” The 
daughter of Aristeus consented ; and Sophronimus then re- 
Inted to her, the manner in which he had been saved from 
















shi but his utensils of sculpture. 
“te had esert island, water and 
marble. in the little cabin which he had 


‘that magnificent work, which was 
f Aristeus. “Come,” said he, 
ere 1 have lived, and thought 


very side, the name of Euphony was written 
n every side, the figure of Sophronimus was 

her own. 
alone in this desert isle, I have dared to give 
to the sentiments of my heart. I have not been 
be an exile.” These words brought tears into the 
the affectionate girl ; she gazed upon her lover, and 
grasping his hand: “ Ah !” cried she, “it is not for me—” She 

id not finish, but casting her eye on a veiled statue which: 
stood on something resembling an altar—* Come, haste we,” 
said she, “haste we on our return to my slaves; they shall 





bear this inestimable treasure, which | am not to behold but) 


in the temple of Miletus. You shall go with me; and be the 
event what it will, we shall part nomore.” The transported 
Theban dared to imprint a kiss on the hand of his mistress, 
which awakened nothing like anger. They took the path by 
the river, and were soon joined by the slaves and seamen, 
who, alarmed at the absence of their lady, had scoured the 
whole island in search of her. She ordered them to bear 
the veiled statue, with great care, to the ship. They obeyed. 
But Sopbronimus quitted not his cabin, without thanking, in 
tears, the rustic divinities who had watched over him in 
asylum. He placed all his tools on the altar which the statue 
had occtpied, and consecrated them to Pan; then, affection- 
ately kissing the threshold of his door, “I will return,” said 
Rode ie here, if I cannot live for Euphony.” With 
t Growell, they embarked, and directed their course for 
Miletus. Happily for Euphony, the voyage was not long; 
for she wished the artist Should deliver her father, before 
there was an avowal of her affections. Had it been long, 
perhaps he would have been rewarded with this avowal be- 
fore he deseryed it. Butthe prudence of Euphony, the re- 
spect of Sophromimus, and above all, a favorable wind, enabled 
the lovers to arrive in the same condition aa when they left 
the desert isle, 

The name of Sophronimus spread gladness through all 
* Miletus, Those who esteemed and respected lum, assembled, 
and determined that there was no necessity of an examina- 
tion of the statue by the citizens; and that it should be im- 
mediately borne to the temple, te undergo its trial on the 
altar of Venus. They accordingly repaired to the - 4 
efited place, which was filled by an immense crowd. Et- 
pony, scarcely able to support herself, followed close after 

phronimus, who moved forward, bearing the veiled statue. 
With modesty he placed it on the al e feared not—the 
statue stood erect. He then unveiled it,-and the multitude 
beheld the features of Euphony. It was she; it was his 
mistress, whom the enamoured sculptor had selected for the 
model of his Venus, ‘The image o way a Syne so deeply 
fixed in his heart, that far from her, even in bis solitary isle, 
he. had not been able to forget the original; and in striking 
out this resemblance, he had fulfilled the conditions of the 
Oracle, which demanded a statue beautiful as the goddess 
herself. 

Venus propitiated, and not jealous, accepted the offering; 
and through the medium of her immortal sire, bore witness 
that the Oracle was fulfilled. The people sent forth cries 
of joy; they surrounded Sophronimus, and with transport 
called on him to claim his reward. “ Release Aristeus,” 
cried he, “and I am amply rewarded.” ‘They rushed to the 
old man’s prison. His daughter was the first to dash the 
irons from her father; she embraced him ; she announced 
the happy tidings, and imprinted kisses on his eyes as often 
as she jp need the name of her lover. Recovering, 
Aristeus upon his deliverer: he cast himself into his 
arms—he bathed him in tears—* My friend,” cried he, “1! 
have been a bitterenemy, but Euphony must absolve me.” 
With these words, he joined the hands of the lovers. The 
people, delighted, shouted applause round the happy pair, 
while they themselves turned to the temple, to swear eternal) 
fidelity at the feet of the statue, a lasting wituess of the 
beauty and affection of Euphony. 





Woman.—The good government of families, leads to the 
comfort of communities, and the welfare of the State. Of 
every domestic circle, home, that scene of purest and dearest 
joy, is the empire of Woman, Where female virtue is most 
pure, female sense most improved, female deportment most 
correct, there is most propriety of social manners. The early 
years of childhood, these most precious years of life ; its 
opening season, are confined to Woman’s superintendance ; 
she therefore may be presumed to lay the foundation of all 


ed, #id with him entered the thatched|| 
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Bvitor’s Correspondence. 








For the Literary Journal. 


GASTRIC DIGESTION. 
Of all the complicated and wonderful operations of the 
“human system, there is probably no one function which has 
|been the subject of so many speculations, theories and ex- 





fruits, and periments, and of so great diversity of opinions, as that of 


‘Gastric Digestion. Hippocrates and others of the ancients, 
supposed that the digestion of food in the stomach, was a 
kind of putrefaction ;—Galen, and others of his school, re- 
garded the process as a species of concoction, like the 
ripening and softening of fruit under the summer’s sun: and 


“Pardon me,” exclaimed the long since his time, Pringle and others have supposed that 


it was a process of fermentation, uniting heat and putrefac- 
tion ;—-while Borrelli and others have asserted, that diges- 
tion was effected solely by the mechanical action or triturating 
|power of the stomach: and for this purpose they estimated 
|the muscular power of the stomach, as equal to a weight of 
at least 117,080 pounds. Boerhaave combined the theory of 
mechanical pressure with the chemical one of concoction.— 
Cheselden was one of the first who started the idea of a sol- 
vent fluid or Gastric Juice; and after him, Haller, Reaumur 
and Spallanzani followed out, and finally established the 
doctrine ; at least so far, as to render it the generally re- 
ceived opinion of the schools. /’ 

Spallanzani, in order to guatd against the supposed tritu- 
rating effects of the stomach, filled small perforated tubes 





his|| With meat, previously boiled and masticated, and forced ani- 


mals to swallow these tubes ; and on examining them after 
they had remained for some time in the stomach, he found 
the meat considerably softened ; always more or less, ac- 
cording to the length of time and the size of the holes in the 
tubes. He also tried various experiments, by introducing 
into the stomach, cloth bags containing food; which was also 
softened, and sometimes pressed through the cloth, and the 
bags left empty. He thentried a series of experiments with 
the gastric juice, or stomach fluid, out of the stomach, and 
says; that by mixing food with a quantity of this fluid in a 
phial, and keeping it for several hours at a temperature of 
one hundred degrees, Fahrenheit, the food was digested.— 
By these various experiments, the doctrine of digestion by a 
solvent fluid of the stomach, was considered fully established. 
Other experiments, however, afforded sufficient grounds for 
scepticism in regard to the truth of the Spallanzanian 
theory. 

Carminati says, he digested veal, with a little salt, in pure 
water, at a temperature of one hundred degrees, Fahrenheit. 
The veal was partly dissolved; and he employed the de- 
| canted liquor, in similar experiments, until, at length, he de- 
|clares, that he procured a fluid possessing solvent qualities 
as active as those of gastric juice. 








Sturve and Maquart say, 


ammonia, which had the properties attributed to the gastric 
juice. Montegre says, that saliva with a drop of vinegar 
dissulved the food immersed in it. John Hunter says, that 
he produced the same effect, by immersing meat in the pus 
of an abscess. Calves-foot jelly, at the temperature of the 
living stomach, has been said to have the same effect on 
animal matter. Tiedeman and Gmelin inform us, that they 
found that dilute acetic acid—dilute hydro-chloric acid— 
a weak solution of acetate of ammonia, severally dissolved, 
more or less, of most animal substances used as food. Sir 
George Fordyce, after a careful review of the experiments 
of Spallanzani, Reaumur, and others, confidently asserted, 
that chyme could not be produced out of the living stomach. 





'\In this opinion, Chaussier and Magendie agree with him.— 


|Montegre asserted, after extensive and varied experiments, 


was saliva swallowed from the south, and slightly acidu- 
Jated in the stomach. Wilson Philip, and others, after a 
'great variety of experiments, assure us, that the contents o 
the stomach were never permeated throughout by the gastric 


contact with the inner surface of the stomach, was digested, 








the virtue and wisdom that enriches the world. 


om the only fluid of the stomach concerned in digestion, |; 


juice; and that the surface of the mass only, which came ir 


to the inner surface of the stomach, was not removed, so as’ 


‘ “™ 


to let another portion come in contact with the coat of the 
stomach, digestion could not go on: also that if new 








portions of food were received into before that 
organ had wholly disposed of ts previoulat eived contents, 
the new portion became enveloped in the centre of the old; 


and remained unchanged, till the old was digested and re- 
moved. 

Philip, Brodie, Broughton, Breschet, Milne, Edwards, and 
several others, have assured us, that digestion is completely 
suspended in the living stomach in perfect health, by a di- 
vision of the eighth pair of nerves; while others have asserted, 
that the division of these nerves only suspends for a time, 
but does not destroy the digestive powers of the stomach. 

Some of the most able physiologists of our own country 
have embraced the views of Montegre, in regard to the fluid 
of the stomach; and have denied the gastric secretion of @ 
solvent fluid, such as was asserted by Spallanzani and his 
followers ; and to establish themselves, they have arrayed a 
host of facts, admitted by their antagonists. 

Whole grains of barley, in perforated tubes, remained two 
days in the stomach of a turkey, unaffected, save being 
slightly swollen:—whole grains of corn, in linen bags, re- 
mained three days in the stomach of a frog, unchanged ; but 
when beans, peas,and bread, well mashed or masticated,, 
were introduced, in two days the bags were found empty ;— 
the cohesion between the particles of the enclosed food being 
'destroyed, they passed through the linen. When a piece of 
| mont, or more coherent articles were employed, the tubes or 
bags do not appear to have become empty ;—their contents. 
|being merely reduced to a pulp: and in all cases, where 
tubes were used, the softening was in proportion to the size 
of the holes which suffered the energies of fthe stomach to 
act on the contents of the tubes. It was observed, also, that 
in Spallanzani’s experiments with gastric juice, out of the 
stomach: First—In most, if not all cases, in which a decided’ 
change took place, it was either bread, or a portion of flesh 
'which was subjected to the action of the gastric juice.— 
| Secondly—The flesh was, in general, previously boiled, and 
| afterwards well mashed or chewed. Thirdly—No change waw 
produced unless the gastric fluid was heated to one hundred: 
or one hundred and two degrees, Fahrenheit ;—the softening 
which the bread or meat underwent, being always in pro- 
| portion to the degree of heat beyond this point. Cold gastric 
|juice appeared to be perfectly inert. Fourthly—In general,. 
|it required from ten to fifteen, and in some cases, forty-three 
‘hours, before any considerable change in the food was pro-. 
duced by the gastric juice out of the stomach, Fifthly— 
There is no evidence that the softened food approached, im 
|its chemical character, to chyme. 

It is admitted, that when bread and boiled meat anda 
few other substances are chewed or triturated or mashed, and 
immersed in the fluids taken from the stomach of living ani- 
mals,and raised to one hundred degrees, and over,of Fakvrene 





that they made an artificial solvent of a weak solution of| heit, and soaked in that fluid at that temperature, for heurs,, 


they do andergo a softening or disintegration; but not from 
any particular solvent properties in the fluids employed... A 
variety of artificial gastric fluids will produce the same ef- 
fcet: as has been abundantly proved by experiments. 

There seems to have been a very general mistake, in not. 
discriminating between the reduction of the food toa pulpy 
state, and that perfect and entire change which takes. place: 
in natural digestion. Many physiologists seem to treat the 
|matter, as if they supposed no other change takes: place, 
'than a change of consistency from solid to fluid. But there 

is an entire change in itschemical qualities. Al) alimentary 
| substances except liquid albumen, undergo, in the stomach, 
|a complete transformation, approaching the nature-of albu- 
| men. Whetever the kind of food, albumen predominates in 
\the chyme. . 

In order to produce the change of the food into ehyme, it 
‘nen come in contact with the mucous membrane of the 
| stomach. 

| The change is always from the circumference to the een- 
tre of the mass. A thin layer is first digested and earried 
| forward by the muscular action,along the greater curvature, 
from the cardiac portion of the stomach, towards the pylorus, 





while the more central portions remained entirely unchanged;) becoming gradually converted more and more perfectly into 
and that if the chymified portion of the food which lay next) chyme, as it approaches the pylorus: and when this is not 
| removed, digestion ceases. 
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Whatever suspends or disturbs the muscular action by 
which the already digested food is carried forward into the 
intestines, or prevents the successive contact of the aliment 
with the inner coat of the stomach, stops digestion. 

Broussais states the case of a “man who could no longer 
digest his food, yet rejected nothing by the mouth, although 
his stomach was always full. Dissection, after death, showed 
that his stomach had no longera muscular coat. Its mus- 
cular tissue had undergone, completely, the fatty degenera- 
tion. 

Clymification is so intimately dependent or the health and 
integrity of the stomach, that the most trifling circumstance 
capable of impairing the energies of that organ, either di- 
rectly or indirectly disturbs the process, or totally suspends 
it, even after it has fully commenced. 


The division of the eighth pair of nerves will completely 
suspend digestion. Care, anxiety, grief, joy, anger, close 
mental application,—violent exercise of the body aftera 
meal,—eating too fast,—too small or too great a quantity of 
food in the stomach,—nausea, even when excited by the im- 
agination,—concentrated food,—and merely leaning the epi- 
gastrium against the edge of a table’ or any other hard sur- 
face, will impair and even suspend digestion. 


And yet we are told that a vital process, so easily dis- 
turbed, can be accomplished, under the most disadvantage- 
ous circumstances, out of the living stomach, in inorganic 
vases. The truth is, that food, placed in all the chemical 
circumstances which can be conceived similar to those in 
which it is placed in the living stomach, will never be con- 
verted into chyme. This has been long maintained, and nev- 
er disproved.* 


With this array of facts before them, some of the highly 
learned and accomplished members of the Faculty, at Phila- 
delphia, have with confidence advanced the opinion, that the 
Spallanzanian notion of a solvent gastric juice has no foun- 
dation in truth ;—but that gastric digestion or chymification 
is a vital process, depending on the peculiar properties and 
powers of the tissues of the stomach,—rendering it indispen- 
sibly necessary, that the food should come in contact with 
the inner surface of that organ, to produce that genuine vital 
change or transformation which alone can properly be called |) 
chymification. They have not denied the presence of aj 
fluid in the stomach, nor the maceration of the food, prepar- | 
atory to the genuine vital digestion which follows, But 
they have considered it questionable, whether that fluid is 
a secretion of the stomach, or merely the swallowed saliva : 
and have wholly denied that it possesses any of that peculiar 
and powerful solvent property attributed to it by the Spal- 
lanzanian school. 

On the other hand, again, it has been asserted, that if ani- 


Aa alate A ee a om poomentens The work which he has recently published 


stomach, 

Dr. Carswell says that he killed rabbits, by a blow on the 
head, after a full meal, when digestion might be expected to 
be at its full activity ; and suspended them by the hind legs, 
for nine or ten hours. Afterwards, on opening them, he in- 
variably found the great curvature of the stomach more or 
less altered, according to the interval which had elapsed af- 
ter death. The coats of the stomach were either softened 
or completely perforated : and in the latter case, the soften- 
ing often extended to the liver,the spleen and the diaphragm : 
yet the food in the stomach was sometimes not at all digest- 
ed, and sometimes a very little. 

The blood remaining in the vessels of the destroyed parts, 
was black, and the liquid remaining in the stomach, very 
acrid, 

Dr. Carswell concludes that these effects were produced 
by the gastric juice in its natural condition and character: 
while, in opposition to these views, it is contended by others, 
that all these softenings and perforations of the stomach,/ 
were the result of disease during life. The latter opinion) 
is probably incorrect ; and the former one is unquestionably 
80. Jt is now fully proved, that cold gastric juice has about 
as little solvent effect on flesh and other articles of food, as 
cold water has: and even when at the natural temperature 


“*See Appendix to Broussais’ Physiology, Second Edition. Phil- 





ing ; and in many respects, valuable, But, to a physiologist, 


| many interesting and valuable facts, and fully establishes 
| many exceedingly important points, in opposition to general- 


‘churning motion of the organ, is freely mixed with the in- 


of the healthy, living stomach, it acts on masses of flesh, out 
of the stomach, very slowly indeed. In all Dr. Carswell’s 
experiments, no change took place in the coats of the stom- 
ach, until the animal had been dead some hours, and the con- 
tents of the stomach had become reduced to nearly or quite 
the temperature of the atmosphere, and therefore too low for 
the activity of any energetic solvent power in the fluids of 
the stomach. ‘T'wo principles were probably concerned in 
the production of the phenomena observed by Dr. Carswell. 
Tt has been said that there is but one step from the sublime 
to the ridiculous: so also it may with truth be said, that there 
is a high state of vitality which borders on disorganization: 
and at which, if vitality be suddenly distroyed, disorganiza- 
tion is astonishingly rapid. ‘The state of the stomach in the 
early stages of digestion, is very peculiar:—its blood vessels 
are full, approaching to congestion ; and in all respects, there 
is a concentration of vital energy and activity in that impor- 
tant organ. A sudden destruction of life, at this moment, 
must therefore necessarily put the stomach, (and especially 
that portion of it generally found softened or perforated in 
the experiments,) in a condition prepared for rapid disor- 
ganization and decay. Inthe second place, the fluid, or 
rather the contents, of the stomach, had probably degener- 
ated into a more intense degree of acidity than was natural 


well known, that the acid principle is very powerful in soft- 
ing and dissolving the animal solids. There is, therefore, no 
reason to believe, that the softenings and perforations of the 
‘stomach observed by Dr. Carswell, were effected by the gas- 
tric juice as such, in its true and natural character. 


existence of a fluid secreted by the stomach, possessing the 
solvent powers attributed to it by Spallanzani and his follow- 
ers, Dr. Beaumont, of the United States’ Army, has published 
his “Experiments and Observations on the Gastric Juice 
and the Physiology of Digestion.” These experiments have 
been made, from time to time, during the last eight years, on 
a Canadian Frenchman, who, in 1822, was accidentally 





to the healthy gastric juice of the living stomach: and it is 


In this state of the controversy, as to the existence or non || 
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ification, is a question yet to be decided, Kxceptung, tuere- 
fore, the proof that the stomach does actually and copiously 
secrete a fluid, which is mixed with the food in the process 
of gastric digestion, and which, with a quality peculiar to 
itself, reduces the food toa common state of fluidity, Dr. 
Beaumont has thrown no light on the nature of chymifica- 
tion. Physiologists will continue to differ as widely as they 
have dune, in their opinions on this point; and all will quote 
Dr. Beaumont’s Experiments, to prove their doctrines. The 
Chemical school will continue to assert with) Spallanzani,that 
gastric digestion is a purely chemical process, effected whol- 
ly by the solvent fluid of the stomach: while the Vitalists, 
on the other hand, will still insist that the gastric juice does 
nothing more than to disintegrate or dissolve the massecs of 
food, in a manner peculiar to itself; and that chpmifieation 
is an ulterior and purely vital result, effected only by the liv- 
ing stomach itself. And certainly there is not a single ex- 
periment nor circumstance in Dr. Beaumont’s book, which 
militates with this latter opinion: while there are, at least, 
many inferences to be legitimately drawn from it, which are 
very adverse to the chemical theory. Granting all that the 
Doctor asserts of the peculiar solvent and antiseptic power 
lof the gastric juice,and what is proved ? Why, that the living 
stomach secretes from the living blood, a fluid which cannot 
ibe perfectly imitated by any artificial composition; and which 
| therefore, possesses properties and powers, both as a solvent 
|and antisepticy peculiar to itself; and consequently produces 
|effects, both in and out of the stomach, peculiar to itself; 
jand perhaps essentially different from the effects of any arti- 
|ficial composition in imitation of gastric juice. But does 
| this prove the solution of food, either without or within the 








istomach, by the genuine gastric juice, to be real and true 
| chymification ? Evidently not. 


| According to Wilson Philip, the true chyme is only to be 
| found in a very thin layer, in contact with the inner surface 
\of the stomach; and is gradually carried forward to the py- 
lorie orifice, becoming more and more perfectly changed as 


|it advances, till it pastes into the duodenum : and if it be 


wounded by the discharge of a musket ; the contents of|| not thus removed, so as to permit another portion of food to 


which, were received in his left side, and carried away the 
parts, so as to wound the Jungs and stomach, very seriously. 
The very remarkable result was, that the man recovered his 


‘health ; but in the healing of the parts, the coats of the 


stomach attached themselves to the lips of the external 
wound, and formed an artificial aperture to the stomach : so 
that this organ could be examined at any time, by pushing 
in a valve which the stomach had forined to close the aper- 
ture, so as to prevent its contents from escaping thereat.— 
With advantages for gastric experiments, never before en- 
joyed, Dr. Beaumont has applied himself to this interesting 
inquiry, with a degree of assiduity and patience, highly 


as the result of his experiments and observations is interest- 


it is very evident, that Dr. Beaumont was not qualified to 
make the best of his peculiar advantages. The opportuni- 
ties which he has enjoyed, and the time he has devoted to 
these experiments, have been such, as would have enabied 
& profound physiologist of enlarged views and of acute pow- 
ers of observation, to produce a work far more valuable to 
physiology, pathology and dietetics, than the one now before 


who can accurately understand it: for it contains a gredt 


ly received opinions. Still, however, as a popular work, to 
be placed in the hands of the general reader, and especially 


it will not do more harm than good. 

Dr. Beaumont’s book, it is to be hoped, will forever put to 
‘rest all controversy concerning the eristence of “ the gastric 
juice.” He has fully ascertained, that on the ingestion of 
food, the stomach rapidly secretes a fluid, which, by the 


gesta ; and it is very evident also, that this fluid, possesses 
so much of a solvent power, as to reduce the various kinds o 

food received into the stomuch, into a fluid or a nearly fluid 
mass, apparently of a homogeneous character. But whether’ 


us. Nevertheless, the work is of considerable value to those/| 


in the hands of the dyspeptic, it is very questionable whether 


|come in contact with the surface of the stomach, digestion, 
\or chymification ceases, Now all this may be strietly trae, 
‘consistently with the experments and observations of Dr. 
|Beaumont., There is, therefore, nothing in all his experi- 
|ments which proves that genuine chymification can be ef- 
| fected out of the stomach; and nothing which proves that 
‘the chymifying change is not effected wholly by the vital 
powers of that organ. Dr. Beaumont is too fond of his chom- 
ical speculations, He would lead one to suppose, that with 
(a little skill and management, an artificial process might be 
arranged, by which chyme, chyle, blood, bone, muscle, nerve, 
ewe might all be produced in the chemist’s laboratory, en- 
| tirely independent of Nature's established economy, Heat 
and electricity would set his organized machine into opera- 
tion: and thus, we should have a living man, produced whol- 
‘ly by the action of chemical agents, and the play of chemi- 
cal affinities. 

In some respects, Dr. Beaumont’s book is a very danger- 
ous one; and is fitted to widely mislead the Pucalty, as well 
as the invalids who may read it, or refer to it for dietetic in- 
struction. If chymification is effected wholly by the gastric 
| juice—if it is a purely chemical, instead of a vital process,— 
then the physician or his patient who is just recovering from 
a fit of sickness, or is grievously afflicted with dyspepsy, has 
only to turn to Dr. Beaumont’s scale of the digestibility of 
| different kinds of food, and ascertain what articles passed 








eo the stomach in the shortest time, or yielded most 


readily to the action of the gastric juice out of the stomach, 
and whether it be soused tripe, pigs feet, or whatever else 
jit may be, itis to be selected as the most proper food for 
‘the feeble invalid and those of “ weak stomachs,” because it 
is most easily digested. 

| But this notion, which already too extensively prevails, is 
‘in the very face of physiologi¢al and pathological truth,.— 
Nothing is more certain,than that many articles of food which 
| pass most rapidly through the stomach, exhaust and wear out 
the functional powers of that organ, much more than other 
articles which pass more slowly through it, Indeed, it may be 








adelphia, Carey & Lea. 


this is real chymification, or only a proximate state to chym- 


laid down as « fundamental law, that those kinds of food, ap- 
propriate for man,which are naturally the longest tine iv pass. 





ing through the stomech, are least exhausting to that organ, | 
and most slowly wear out its functional powers ; and there- | 


fore, are not only best calculated to promote the most vigor- 
ous condition of the alimentary organs, but also are most 
conducive to the general welfare of the system. Thus, fresh 
beef, because it is generally supposed to be easily digested, 
has Jong been prescribed to dyspeptics :—whereas, the truth 
is, that the free use of beef always tends to indace dyspepsy; 
and no man ever was,or ever can be, cured of that complaint, 
by virtue of flesh-eating. While, on the other hand, vege- 
tables and fruits are generally prohibited in such cases, be- 
cause they are supposed to be hard of digestion :—but it is 
scarcely possible for those who subsist principally on mature 
and seasonable fruits, of a proper character, to be dyspeptic: 
and no food whatever will so soon restore a. broken-down 
dyspeptic stomach to a healthy and vigorous state, as proper 
fruits and vegetables. On this point, Dr. Beaumont has 
made some very just remarks. “The quality of nutriment 
is a matter of considerable importance in dietetic regulations. 
Bulk is perhaps, nearly ag necessary to the articles of diet, 
as the nutrient principle. They should be so managed that 
one should be in proportion to the other. Too highly nutritive 
diet is probably as fatal to the prolongation of life and health, 
as that which contains an inagufficient quantity of nourish- 
ment.” p. 39. But the Doctor is mistaken if he supposes 
thet carnivorous animals only, are injured by concentrated 
food. Extensive experiment has demonstrated, that herbiv- 
erous animals suffer equally from the same cause. 

In attempting to explain the physiology of Hunger, Dr. 
Beaumont has come, at least, as near to the truth, as any one 
whose opinions on the subject have been published: yet, 
there are some very important facts which are adverse to 
his theory. “My impression,” says the Doctor, (p. 57,&c.) 
is, that hunger is produced by a distention of the gastric 
vessels, or that apparatus, whether vascular or glandular, 
whieh secretes the gastric juice ; and is believed to be the 
effect of repletion by this fluid.” “ A distention by the gas- 
tric juice, of a particular set of vessels or glands, constitu- 
ting in part, the erectile tissue of the villous coat of the 
stomach. The sensation varies according to the different 
degrees or states of distention ; from the simplest desire, 
the most painful sense of hunger: and is aJlayed or increased 
. in proportion to the epplication or refusal of alimentary stim- 
ulus to the excretory vessels, The greater the distention 
the vessels, the more acute will be the pain: hence the dif- 
ference between a short and protracted fast.” The Doctor 
considers it almost a matter “of demonstration that a laxge 
quantity of gastric juice must be contained in appropriate 
vessels, during a fast, ready to obey the call of aliment.”— 
“The quiescence and relief from the unpleasant sensation, 
which are experienced as soon as the yessels are emptied, 
are, I think,” says he, “additional proofs of my opinion.”— 
This theory is one step removed from that of gastric juice in 
the stomach, corroding its inner surface, when the digested 
food has all passed from it ; and thus causing hunger. The 
Doctor’s theory is, of course, the more plausible now; since 
it is demonstrated, that, at such times, there is no gastric 
juice in the stomach. Nevertheless, most of the objections 
which lie against the one, bear with equal force against the 
other. If hunger be a sensation produced by the distention 
of the vessels containing the gastric juice; how is it, that 
hunger, which occurs from physiological habitude, at regulat 
periods, according to the individual’s customary hour for eat- 
ing, will subside and totally disappear, if the usual hour o: 
eating is permitted to pass by, without taking food :—unless 
indeed, the wants of the system for nourishment are real 
and pressing ; and even then, the same fact will obtain to 
some degree? Will it be said, that there is a re-absorption 
of the gastric juice, and a consequent abatement of hunger? 
This is wholly an assumption ; of the truth of which, there is 
no proof. Bat there are other facts in point, not so easily 


gotover. Here are several individuals, assembled around a 


table loaded with sumptuous fere—their hunger is powerful 


—they contemplate the repast with eager desire—their ap- 


petite is sharply whetted—the savoury viands are smoking on 
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pecting home, is ecalded to death!—his hunger is entirely||aware, that # is a common practice with people of good di- 


gone in an instant Another reads en insulting comniani- | gestive powers, to drink two and even three tumblers of wa- 
cation whieh throws him into a fit of miger, and his hanger | ter during the ingestion of a single.meal:—and not unfre- 
is all gone :~-Another reads that a dreadful pestilence has|/quently do people at the close of a meal, or some few min- 
broken out, and is committing awful ravages in the neigh-||utes after it, take large draughts of water, cider, beer or 
borhood ;—a paroxysm of fear at once destroys hunger :—||some other liquid. In such cases, the water or other liquid 
Another reads, that his ship, which he believed to have been} must mix with the gastric juice ; and according to Dr. Beau- 
captured by pirates, has just entered the barbor with a) mont, reduce its energy and concentrated solvent properties. 
rieh freight :—overwhelming joy annihilates his hunger :—|| And then, the stomach must perform an elective function, 
Another takes a pinch of snuff, and his hunger is gone:—}\and absorb the water and leave the gastric juice ; or absorb 
Another puts a piece of tobacco in his mouth, and his hunger), them both ; or they must pass together into the duodenum ; 
is destroyed :—Another dissolves some emetic tartar ; stirs||or the gastric juice must remain with the water in the stom- 
it up, and contemplates swallowing it ;—and his hunger dis-|| ach, to perform the digestive function in its diluted state — 
































appears. 

These are not merely fanciful suppositions—they are real 
cases, which have happened thousands of times. But how 
are these cases met by Dr. Beaumont’s theory? Is his gas- 
tric juice re-absorbed in an instant:—or does it instanta- 
neously gush from its distended vessels into the stomach ? 
Neither! What tien begomes of the sense of distention 
in the vessels containing the gastric juice, which constitutes 
the feeling of hunger ?—Dr. Beaumont’s theory is at fault 


| here :—nor here alone:—many other facts might be adduced; 


but time and space forbid, at present. His chemical and 
mechanical principles will not answer for the solution o 
vital phenomena: ‘The true theory of Hunger has not yet 
found its way to the press. 

In relation to the gastric juice, there is one other point in 
Dr. Beaumont’s theory, which does not seem to harmonize 
well with his own facts. 

“The quantity of gastric juice,” he says, “either contained 
in its proper vessels, or in a state of preparation in the circu- 
lating fluids, is believed to be in exact prepartion to the quan- 
tity of aliment required for the due supply of the system.— 
If more than an ne od —_ of food be taken, a part 
of it will be left undissolved in the stomach, and produce the 
ugual unpleasant symptoms of indigestion.” p. 65. 

Again, “The stomach is not designed to receive more 

food than can be duly mixed with the gastric solvent already 
in its ones — or in a state of preparation in the blood 
gsels.”. p. 71. : 
Again, “ The gastric juice does not accumulate in the 
cavity of the stomach, until alimentary matter is received, 
and excites its vessels to discharge their contents, for the 
immediate purposes of digestion. It then begins to exude 
from its proper vessels; and increases in proportion to the 
petty of aliment naturally required and received.” p. 85 
and 86. 


Again, “ There is allways disturbance of the stomach when 
more food has been received, than there is gastric juice to 
act on it.” p. 140. 


Now admitting the truth of this doctrine, that there.is a 
fixed law of relation between the quantity of gastric juice 
in its proper vessels and in a state of preparation, and" the 
quantity of food naturally required ; how is it that Dr Beau- 
mont could so frequently draw off from the stomach, two 
ounces of gastric juice; and yet so soon afterwards, his sub- 


ject take into his stomach as much food as the real wants o 


his system required ; and digest it in due time, without man- 
ifesting any inconvenience from the loss of the two ounces 
of gastric juice? And how is it, that on some occasions, 
two hours before the time of the meal, and before hunger 
had began to be felt, the Doctor found such a copious flow 
of the gastric juice ; when on other occasions, immediately 
preceding the time of the meal, he could with difficulty pro- 
cure even a small quantity: and still the stomach would re- 
ceive its full supply of food, and readily digest it, without 
evincing any lack of gastric juice? It is not easily perceiv- 
able how these, and many other questions which might be 
asked, can be answered consistently with Dr. Beaumont’s 
theory of hunger, gastric digestion, &c. 

As an argument against the notion entertained by many 
physiologists, that when the chyme has passed from the stom- 
ach, and previous to the reception of another meal, a quan- 
tity of gastric juice is secreted, and remains ina free state 


|in the stomach, preparatory for the digestion of the new ali- 


ment, Dr. Beaumont says, (p. 138,) that in such a case, there 
would be danger that the gastric juice would be weakened, 
by the introduction of large quantities of water, or other 


their plates ; and now they are just about to commence their|| flaida, in the intervals of eating, and thus lose its energy and 
meal :—at this moment, several letters are thrown upon the|' concentrated solvent properties. The idea is several times 
expressed and implied in his book ; and seems to be a very 
valid one in his own mind: and yet he ought to be well 


table :—One reads that a steamboat has burst her boilers, 
and that his beloved wife or child, whom he was hourly ex- 


If the stomach can perform the elective function of absorp- 
tion, then the Doctor’s objection to free gastric juice in the 
stomach, before the reception of food, is of no force :—if the 
diluted gastric juice is absorbed, and more is secreted for 
the digestion of the food, then his idea that the quantity of 
gastric juice in its appropriate vessels and in a state of pre- 
paration in the blood-vessels, bears a fixed relation to the 
quantity of food demauded by the real wants of the econo- 
my, is evidently refuted by fact:—and if the digestion is 
performed by the dilated gastric juice, his position is equally 
disturbed. Be the truth in this matter what it may; it is 
very evident that digestion is very little, ifat all, impaired or 
retarded in a healthy stomach by the free imbibition of wa- 
ter, during or immediately following the ingestion of food. 

In regard to the temperature of the stomach, there is rea- 
son to believe that the artificial aperture in Dr. Beaumont’s 
subject, had a considerable effect. The temperature of a 
perfectly natural and healthy stomach in a vigorous laboring 
man, probably ranges from one hundred, to one hundred and 
four degrees, Fahrenheit. And beyond all question, much 
allowance must be made, in relation to many other phenom- 
ena observed by Dr. Beaumont, on the score of the artificial 
condition and treatment of the stomach on which he experi- 
mented. 

But enough has been said concerning the objectionable 
parts of Dr.!Beaumont’s book. [t is a far more pleasing 
task to point out its excellencies, of which it contains many, 


On the importance of mastication,he insists with much 


truth : 


“ Mastication is absolutely necessary to healthy digestion. 
If aliment in large masses be introduced into the stomach, 
though the gastric juice may act upon its surface, chymifi- 
cation will proceed so slowly, that_other changes will be 
likely to commence in its substance, before it will become 
completely dissolved. [This militates against the artificial 
digestion.} Besides, the stomach will not retain undigested 
masses for a long time, without suffering great disturbance. 
It is governed by certain laws with respect to aliment. Af- 
ter food has been retained for a certain length of time, un- 
digested ; say, from five to ten hours, according to the healthy 
or diseased state of that organ, or the quantity received into 
it, it is either rejected by vomiting, or is permitted to pass 
into the duodenum and lower bowels; where its presence 
almost invariably produces colic, flatulence, &c. hen the 
stomach is unusually debilitated, food, however, is frequently 
retained for twenty-four hours or more: and is sometimes 
the cause of most distressing symptoms: producing, partic- 
ularly in children, convulsions and death. I therefore con- 
sider mastication as one of the most important preliminary 
steps in the process of digestion.” p. 70. 


In his numerous experiments, Dr. Beaumont has fully 
demonstrated, that the more perfectly the functions of the 
teeth are performed, the more easily and healthfully the 
functions of the stomach are accomplished. 


“With respect to deglutition,” says he, (p.71,) “I shall 
make but a few remarks, It is important for the preservation 
of health, that this process should be effected slowly. If 
food be swallowed rapidly, more will a be taken into 
the stomach, before the sensation of hunger is allayed, than 
can be digested with ease. If due attention be paid to the 
primary step of mastication, we shall not be so likely to err 
in this latter; and swallowing very rapidly, produces irregu- 
lar contractions of the muscular fibres of the esophagus and 
stomach; disturbs the vermicular motions of the ruge, and 
interrupts the uniform action of the gastric apparatus.” 


On introducing food into the stomach of his subject, through 
the artificial aperture, the Doctor found that the organ would 
not receive it rapidly, even in a liquid state. 

“If a few spoonfuls of soup or other liquid diet, be put in 
with a spoon or funnel, the ruge quickly close upon it, and 


gradually diffuse it through the gastric cavity, entirely ex- 
cluding more, during this action. When a relaxation takes 














supposed by physiologists. Indolent inactivity iz not | lief, but it is always at the expense of increased debility and bowels in an undigested state, and extiods to rod 4 dele- 


grief, &c., also retard and interrupt it. The presence. ¢ 


bile in the stomach retards the digestion of all other than||Periments and examinations, have generally, but not always, jit is equally true, that quality js of the utmost importarice to 
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oily substances ; but is necessary for the digestion of all | 
these. , 
“Oily substances are digested with great difficulty; and 
the fit afall monte ic converted into ofl in the stomach, be- 
fore it is digested.” 

« Bile is not essential to chymification. It is seldom found 
in the stomach, except under peculiar circumstances, 
have observed, that when the use of fat or oily food has been 
persevered in for some time, there is generally the presence 
of bile in the gastric fluids.” 

“Trritation of the pyloric extremity of the stomach; and 
external agitation by kneading with the hand on the right} 
side, over the region of the liver and pylorus, occasion a flow 
of bile into the stomach.” 

Magendie says: ‘I believe that in certain morbid con- 
ditions, the bile is not introduced into the stomach,’ implying, 
that in a healthy state, it is always to be found there. There 
can hardly be a greater mistake. With the exceptions that 
I have mentioned, it is never found in the gastric cavity in 
a state of health ; and it is only in certain morbid conditions, 
that it is found there.” p. 95. 

“When much fat meat or oily food has been used, the oil 
always maintains an ascendency in the gastric cavity,” p 142, 

« Bile is required, and necessarily called into the stomach, 
only for the purpose of facilitating the chymification of all 
fatty and oily aliments.” p. 264.—(See also pages 127, 147, 
154, 171, 173, 178, 209, 213: from all which, it is fully evi- 
dent that fat meats and oily substances of every kind, tend 
to irritate the stomach, derange its functions, and disease its 
tissues, 

« Undigested portions of food in the stomach, produce all 
the phenomena of fever; which should warn us of the dan- 
gers of all excess, where that organ is concerned: and also 
admonish us of the necessity of a perfect comminution of the 
articles of diet.” p. 127. 

“Solid food is sooner disposed of by the stomach, than 
fluid; and its nutritive principles are sooner carried into the 
circulation.” p. 48 


“ Soup cannat be digested in the stomach, until it is formed thet 


into a harder mass by the absorption of the watery part.”— 
. 157. 
Pa Fluids pass from the stomach very soon after they are 
received ; either by absorption, or through the pylorus.”— 
€ 


ee Drinks, thou 


changes that are going on in the tissues of the erganism.— 
Simple water is, perhaps, poo Aes Bet Sale Be 
economy. The artificial drinks are probably all 


a tendency to debilitate the digestive 

who is in the habit of drinking either 
weak decoction, take two or three cups, made very strong, 
and he will soon be aware of their injurious tendency. And 
this is only an addition to the of the narcotic which 
he is in the constant habit of using. The whole class of 
alcoholic liquors, whether simply fermented, or distilled, may 
be considered as narcotics, sralusing very little difference 
in their ultimate effects on the system.” p. 49.—See also 
pages 189, 191, 236, 237, 239. ; 

“That the introduction of narcotics into the stomach, 
should destroy the appetite, proves only, that they have the 
same effect on that organ, as they have on other parts o 
the body ; that they paralyze the nerves, and render them in- 
capable of being the media of communication to their com- 
mon centre.” p. 55. : , 

“ Wine and beer are both pernicious in their effects on the 
stomach.” p. 50. ; oe 

“The gastric juice has no effect upon wine and spirits.” 

. 136, 
. “Wine, spirits, water, and other fluids, which conduce 
nothing towards alimentation, are neither coagulated, nor 
otherwise affected, by the gastric juice. These fluids are 
not digested; and probably enter the circulatory system 
without much change.” p. 146. i he 

“ Condiments, particularly those of the spicy kind, are non- 
essential to the process of digestion in a healthy state of the 
system, They afford no nutrition. Though they may assist 
the action of a debilitated stomach for a time, their continual 
use never fails to produce an indirect debility of that organ. 
They affect it,as alcohol or other stimulants do—the 
relief afforded, is at the expense of future suffering.” _p. 49. 

“It would seem then, (from Experiments, p 242,) that 
stimulating condiments, instead of being used with im- 
peaity. are actually prejudicial to the healthy stomach.”— 
Pp. 


succeeded to some appreciable cause. Improper indulgence 
in eating and drinking, has been the most common precursor | 


t, &&c. &c., almost invariably produced similar effects, if 
repeated a number of times in close succession.” p. 239 


“When these diseased appearances are considerable, and 
particularly when there are at poe symptoms of dis- 
ease, as dryness of the mouth, thirst, accelerated pulse, &c., 
no ic juice can be extracted, not even on the application 
of alimentary stimulants. Drinks received, are immediately 
absorbed, or otherwise disposed of: none remaining in the 
stomach ten minutes after being swallowed. Food taken in 
this condition of the stomach, remains undigested for twenty- 
four or forty-eight hours, or more, increasing the derange- 
ment of the whole alimentary canal, and aggravating the 
general symptoms of disease.” p. 108. 

“These morbid changes and conditions are, however, sel- 
dom indicated by any ordinary symptoms, or particular sen- 
sations described or complained of; unless when in conside- 
rable excess, or when there have been corresponding symp- 
|toms of a general affection of the system. They could not, 
in fact, in most cases, have been anticipated from any ex- 
ternal symptoms ; and their existence was only ascertained 
by actual occular demonstration. 


It is interesting to observe to what extent the stomach, 
pane the most important organ of the animal system, nay 

come diseased, without manifesting any external symp- 
toms of such a disease, or any evident signe of functional 
aberration. Vitiated secretions may also take place, and 
continue for some time, without affecting the health in any 
sensible degree. 

Extensive active, or chronic disease, may exist in the 
membranous tissues of the stomach and bowels, more fre- 


quently than has been generally believed :—and it is possible | ; 


there are grounds forthe opinigs advanced by a 
celebrated teacher of Medicine, that mos febrile complaints 
are the effects of gastric and enteric inflammations. In the 
case of the subject of these experiments, inflammation cer- 
tainly does exist, to a considerable extent,even in an 
state of health—greater than could have been believed to 
comport with the due operations of the gastric functions.”— 
p. 239, 240. 

Post mortem examinations have exhibited astonishingly 
extensive disease pervading the stomach and bowels, of a 
character which indicated a progress of many years ; and yet 
the suhject was not, during life, in the least, sensible of its 
existence. But the cause of all this, is found in the effects 
which the artificial habits of life have on the natural suscep- 
tibilities and sympathies of the system ; destroying its origi- 
nal power to manifest the most delicate symptoms of the 
slightest functional aberrations or derangements. In a pure- 

jly natural and healthy state of the vital susceptibilities o 
the nervous tissue, the slightest disturbing cause or morbid 
affection in the alimentary canal, immediately reveals itself] 
in palpable and definite symptoms; and yet, wonderful to be 
told! that very state of health is, by most people, regarded | 
as astate of disease. The man whose natural suscepti 
ties are so impaired, that he can drink rum and ¢onsume to- 
bacco enough, in a few minutes, to destroy the lives of three 

jmen whose healthful susceptibilities retain the delicacy of 

| undebauched nature, is considered to be in a strong and 
healthy condition of body; while he who would be power- 
fully affected by small quantities of those substances, would 
be considered as too delicate for active usefulness in life. 

“ In the present civilized state of society,” says Dr. Beau- 
mont, “ with the provocatives of the culinary art, and the in- 
centives of high-seasoned food, brandy and wines, the tempta- 
tions to excess in the indulgences of the table, are rather too 
strong to be resisted by poor human nature. It is not less the 
duty, however,of the watchmen on the walls, to warn the city 
of its danger, however it may regard the premonition. Let 
them at least clear their own skirts from the stain of unfaith- 
fulness, whatever may be the result.” p. 63. : 

“There is no subject of dietetic economy, abéut which 
people err so much as that which relates to quantity,” p. 63. 

| “The quantity of aliment is probably of more importance 

}than the quality, to ensure health. The m requires much 
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!less than is generally supplied to it. stomach disposes 


permanent health and longevity. A moderate quantity of 
even pernicious food, to which ‘the system has become aec- 
customed, may be endured for many years, gradually sap- 
ping the constitution, and bringing on the final catastrophe, 
without ever manifesting any direct symptoms of its delete- 
rous effects ; while an excessive quantity of the most sabu- 
tary food will soon either induce an unhealthy accumulation 
of adipose matter in the cellular tiggue, and thus lead to 
obesity, and bring on disease and premature, and generally 
very sudden, death; or cause a reaction upon the digestive 
organs, inducing very distressing, but generally less rapidly 
fatal, diseases in those important viscera. Nevertheless, an 
excessive quantity of the best quality is incomparably better 
than an excessive quantity of pernicious food. But a mode- 
rate quantity, of a good quality, is the true rule of diet. 

On the subject of saliva,Dr. Beaumont is certainly very loose. 
The important salivary apparatus was not inserted in the or- 
ganic economy of the human syetem, without an important 

al cause. But neither time nor space will at present per- 
mit the discussion of this topic. ‘ 

On the whole, then, the valuable rules to be drawn from 
Dr. Beaumont’s book, are : 

1. Bulk—or food possessing a due proportion of innutrix 
tious with nutritious matter, is best calculated to preserve 
the permanent welfare of the organs of digestion, and the 
general interests of the system. 

2. The food should be plainly and simply prepared, with no 
other seasoning than a little salt, or occasionally a very little 
vinegar. ’ 

% Full and deliberate mastication or chewing, ia of great 


le f 

4. ecpenine the food sfowly, or in small quantities, and 
at short intervals, is very necessary. 

5. A quantity not exceeding the real wants of the econo- 
my, is of prime importance to liealth. 

6. Solid aliment thoroughly masticated, is far more salu- 
tary than soups, broths, &c. 

7. Fat meats, butter, and oily substances of every kind, are 
difficult of digestion, offensive to the stomach, and tend to 
derange that organ, and induce disease, 

8. Spices, pepper, stimulating and heating condiments of 
every kind, retard digestion, and injure the stomach. 

9. Coffee and tea debilitate the stomach, and impair di- 
gestion. (See Experiment 77, p. 215.) 

10. Alcohol, whether in the form of distilled spirits, wine, 
beer, cider, or any other intoxicating liquors, impairs diges- 
tion, debilitates the stomach ; and if persevered in for a short 
time, always induces a morbid state of that organ. 

11. Narcotics of every kind, impair digestion, debilitate 
the stomach, and tend to disease. 

12. Simple water is the only fluid called for by the wants 
of the economy: the artificial drinks are all, more or less, 
injurious: some more so than others: but none can claim ex- 
emption from the general charge. 

13. Gentle exercise after eating, promotes digestion more 
than indolent inactivity or rest. Violent exercise with a full 
stomach, is injurious. 

14. Sleep, soon after eating, retards digestion, and leads to 
debility and derangement of the stomach. 

15. Anger, fear, grief, and other strong emotions, disturb 
digestion, and impair the functional powers of the stomach, 


and deteriorate the secretions generally. ! 


These rules are of the most salutary character ;—they are 
founded on the permanent constitutional principles of hu- 
man organic life ; and are equally yalbable to every portion 
of the human race, in every part of the globe. 

Dr. Beaumont’s idea that the power of long established 
habit constitutes a necessity for the continuance of that 
habit, is a very common one ; but nevertheless, it is ‘a very 
erroneous one—entirely without any foundaticn in physi- 
ological truth. 8. G. 











TWILIGHT THOUGHTS. 

How various are the feelings and the scenes 
Which twilight sheds its lingering light upon!— 

Now o’er the tossing bark the ship-boy leans, 
Pondering ov that dear home whence he hath gone— 
His mother weeping for her absent son— 

Till to his eyes the tears unconscious start ; 

While sounding waves, continuous, dashing on, 

Friendly to contemplation, soothe his heert ; 

And so, to all his thoughts, a mournful charm impart. 


And now the weary mother lulls to sleep 
Her wayward babe ; while through the darkening room, 
She casts her eye—and half inclined to weep, 
Surveys the mingling cheerfulness and gloom. 
And now do memory’s sweetest visions come, 
And all her soul with tender musings fill: 
Of earliest youth—of times long past—friends—home, 
Light form, light foot, and lighter spirits, still 
Bounding unclogged by care, o’er rock, and field, and hill. 


1 always thought, (though chance perhaps it may 
So little versed, I do not guess aright,) 
That hearts grow softer with the closing day ; 
And lips and eyes look milder, by the light 
Of sunset skies :—for day is all too bright 
Por such disclosures as the twilight bears. 
Thou gentle union of the day and night! 
Blest be thy mellow tints and balmy airs, 
And blest thy influence sweet on thousand happy pairs. 


Bright are the wreaths that Love’s fair temples bind— 
But of al! joys that thrill the mortal breast, 
Friendship, strong sympathy of mind with mind— 
Highest thou seem'st to me—purest and best. 
What are earth’s pomps and powers, thee unpossest ? 
All pleasures and all passions else are poor, 
Imperfect, evanescent.—Heaven’s behest ! 
Thou, only thou, art worthy to endure, : 
Bternal as the soul, in brighter lands more pure. 


*T is a sweet pensive hour :—to me it seems 
Best fitted for all holy tender things— 
Por tranquil musing, and the blissful dreams, 
Which faithful memory to the bosom brings. 
Now doth the spirit, like a dove, take wings, 
And hover o’er those forms we hold most dear : 
And not on this dull earth alone—it springs 
To those beloved ones, no longer here, 
Whom fondly hope portrays in Heaven’s Own blessed sphere. 


"T is not sad thoughts alone, these eyelids steep: | 
Tears are not all of grief, remorse, or pain : 
Intense, unmingled misery cannot weep— 
There is no fountain in the burning brain. 
Some hope—some sympathy, must still remain : 
Some touch of tenderness, the rock to melt— 
Even now, the thought that I may meet again 
Those dear ones where my best affections dwelt, 
Exerts a soothing power, in darker hours unfelt. 
L. D. B. 





For the Literary Journal. 


STANZAS. 
The stream is most deep when its passage is slow, 
It is foaming and rough when its waters are low ; 
The health-giving herb least the landscape adorns, 
And the fairest of flowers hath the sharpest of thorns. 


And thus it is oft, with the virtue and worth 

Of the spirit best formed for the trials of earth: 

How little we know, ere those trials begin, 

Of the power which that soul may hold slumbering within. 


The flower, now expanding in sunlight and dew, 
Musi wither and die on the spot where it grew: 

But the incense it sheds, on the breeze of the grove, 
Uapoiluted and pure, shall be wafted above. 


When life’s pleasures, its pams,and privations have vanished; 
The triumphs of virtue. shall ever endure, 

As eternity, true ; as eternity sure : 

While joy never ceasing, and hope never vain, 

Shall shroud every shade and remembrance of pain. 
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SCHILLER. 


Tue Lire or Farepricn Scuitter.—Comprehending an 
Examination of his Works. Boston: Carter, Hendee & Co. 
—This is a reprint of an English work, introduced to the 
American reader by an ably written and valuable preface 
from the pen of Professor Follen of Cambridge. It is the 
first of a contemplated series of volumes, which are to ap- 
pear under the editorial direction of Park Benjamin, Esq.— 
They are to include original productions, translations, and 
republications of English works of high literary merit which 
have not hitherto appeared in our country. This plan, by 
which it is designed to present a collection of volumes of 
a more purely literary character then those which have ap- 
peared under the popular title of “ Libraries,” &c., we con- 
sider a good one. The reputation of the Editor warrants us 
in expecting much from his proposed undertaking ; which, 
if continued with the same discriminating taste that has| 
dictated the choice of his first volume, will entitle him to the 
thanks and patronage of every American scholar. 





We have seldom risen from the perusal of a volume of 
literary biography, with feelings of more entire satisfaction 
at the manner in which an author’s task has been performed, 
than in the present instance. We welcome the appearance 
of this work; not only on account of its own intrinsic mer-| 
its, but because it affords much correct information upon a) 
subject, respecting which very imcorrect and vague ideas 
generally prevail among us. Few readers in this country 

have any just views respecting the true character of the po- 
lite literature of Germany. The reason is a very obvious 

one. Excepting the noble translations of Schiller’s Wallen- 

stein by Coleridge, and the Oberon of Wieland by Sotheby, 

there is scarcely a translation of aGerman poem, tragedy, or 
romance, which cam be read with any other feeling than that 

of unmingled contempt. Our misnamed “Translations” of 
the Sorrows of Werter and the Wilhelm Meister of Goethe, 

the Messiah of Klopstock,and the early versions of the plays 

of Schiller, are fair specimens of the manner in which some 

of the most finished and intellectual productions of modern 

genius have been traduced into English. The really great 

writers who appeared in Germany during the last century, 

had among their own countrymen, many incompetent imita- 

tors, whose productions, inferior as they were, after being 
rendered into our language by individuals who were fre- 

quently incompetent even to that task, were copied and imi- 

tated in England, by a host of hackney scribblers for the 

circulating library and the stage.. And it is from these mis- 
erable copies of paltry trauslations from comparatively worth- 
less originals, that a very great proportion of the ordinary 

readers in England and America have formed their opinions 
of the character of German polite literature. 


The author of this book has done ample justice to his dis- 
tinguished subject. It is nota me® narrative of incidents : 
for these, in the life of a man like Schiller, are but a small 
portion of that which we expert and desire from his biogra- 
pher. The events in the lives of most literary men are few 
and briefly told, and are in themselves, generally of but little 
importance. Itis a picture of the mind, the feelings, the 
character of such a man; his hopes and fears, his plans and 
their prosecution, his successes and his failures, that we re- 
quire. We wish a mental analysis, an examination and de- 
scription of his peculiar powers, of the characteristics of his 
genius, th® constituent elements of his greatness ;—of the 
means and causes by which, these were modified and affect- 
ed by the spirit of his age ; and of the effects which these 

















produced upon the @orld of intellect around him. It is this 


IENCE AND THE ARTS. 


fine perception and just appreciation of the of 
its subject, which this work every where exhibits, that con- 
stitutes its value, both as a biography and asa volume of 
itici 

Schiller was born at Marbach in the dutchy of Wurtemberg, 
in the year 1757. After receiving the rudiments of an ordj. 
nary school education, he entered the seminary for profess. 
ional instruction which had been established at Stuttgard, and 
commenced the study of Law. It was here that in his nine. 
teenth year, he commenced his tragedy of The Robbers, 
He afterwards turned his attention to the study of Medicine, 
and having received an appointment as regimental surgeon 
in the Wurtemberg army, he in 1780, published this work. 
It attained a degree of immediate and extensive popu- 
larity which is without equal in the history of modern liter. 
ature. But his joy at its great success was diminished by 
the groundless charge of immorality which was brought 
against it. In vindication of this charge, the biographer 
thus justly remarks. 

“His work has, on the whole, furnished nourishment to 
the wore exalted powers of our nature: the sentiments and 
images which he has shaped and uttered, tend, in spite of 
their alloy, to elevate the soul to a nobler pitch: and this is 
a sufficient defence. As to the danger of misapplying the 
inspiration he communicates; of forgetting the dictates of 
our prudence, in our zeal for the dictates of Poetry; we have 
no great cause to fear it. Hitherto, at least, there has al- 
ways been enough of dull reality en every side of us, to 
abate'such feryors in good time, and bring us back to the 
most sober level of prose, if not to sink ug kelow it. We 
should thank the poet who performs such a service ; and for. 
bear to inquire too rigidly whether there is “moral” in his 
piece or not. The writer of a work which interests and ex- 
cites the spiritual feelings of men, has as little need to jus- 
tify himself,by showing how it exemplifies some wise saw or 
modern instance, as the doer of a generous action has to 


demonstrate its merit, by deducing it from the system of 


Shaftesbury, or Smith, or Paley, or whichever happens to be 
the favorite system of the age or place. The instructiveness 
of the one and the virtue of the other, exist independently 
of all systems or saws, and in spite of all.” 

Soon after the publication of The Robbers, Schiller,who had 
been continually disgusted and annoyed by the petty tyranny 
to which his military station subjected him, departed from 
Stuttgard, and took up his abode. at Bauerbach, in the vicinity 
of Meinungen, where he produced his tragedies of Fiesco 
and of Cabal and Love ; and in 1783, he went to Manheim, 
as poet to the Theatre. He had now determined to conse- 
crate his life exclusively to the pursuits of Letters. In view 
of his situation at this time; the hopes whiely he indulged, 
and the chances of disappointment to which he was subjected, 
his biographer has given an eloquent description of the ‘Ilard- 
ships of Literature ; from which we cannot forbear quoting 
the following passage : 


“Look at the biography of authors! Except the New- 
gate Calendar, it is the most sickening chapter in the history 
of man. The calamities of these people are a fruitful topic : 
and too often, their faults and vices have kept pace with their 
calamities. Noor is it difficult to see how this has happened. 
Talent of any sort, is generally accompanied with a peculiar 
fineness of sensibility:—of genius this is the most essential 
constituent; and life in any shape, has sorrows enough for 
hearts so formed. The employments of literature sharpen 
this natural tendency ; the vexations that accompany them 

frequently exasperate this into morbid soreness. The cares 
and toils of literature are the business of life ; its delights are 
too etherial and too transient to furnish that perennial flow 
of satisfaction, coarse, but plenteous and substantial, of which 
— in this world of ours, is made. The most finished 
efforts of the mind give it little pleasure; frequently they give 
it pain; for men’s aims are ever far’ beyond their strength. 
And the outward recompense of these undertakings, the dis- 
tinctions they confer, is of still smaller value: the desire for 
it, is insatiable even when successful ; and when baffled, it 
issues in jealousy and envy, and every pitiful and painful 
feeling. So keen a temperament, with so little to restrain 
or satisfy, so much to distress or tempt it, produces contra- 
dictions which few are adequate to reconcile. Hence the 
unhappiness of literary men; hence their faults and foibles, 
_ Thus, literature is apt to form a dangerous and discontent- 
ing occupation even forthe amateur. But for him whose 
rank and worldly comforts depend on it; who does not live 
to write, but writes to live, its difficulties and perils are fear- 
fully increased. Few spectacles are more affecting, than 
that of such a man, 80 gifted and so fated, so jostled and tossed 
to and fro in the rude bustle of life, the buffetings of which 
he is so little calculated to endure, Cherishing, it may be 

the loftiest thoughts, and clogged with the mean «1 wants: 
of pure and holy purposes, yet driven from the st: light path 





by the pressure of necessity or the impulse of pxssion; 
thirsting for glory, and frequently in want of daily bread ; 
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hovering betweerf the n of his fancy, and the squalid 
desert of reality ; pete and foiled in his most strenuous 
exertions ; dissatisfied with his best performances, disgusted 
with his fortune, this Man of Letters too often spends his 
weary days in conflicts with obscure misery; harrassed, 
chagrined, debased, or maddened ; the victim at once of 
tragedy and farce; the last, forlorn outpost in the war of, 
Mind against Matter. Many are the noble souls that have 
perished bitterly with their tasks unfinished, under these 
corroding woes! Some in utter famine, like Otway; some, 
in dark insanity, like Cowper and Collins ; some, like Chatter- 
ton, have sought out a more stern quietus: and turning their 
indignant steps away from a world which refused them wel- 
come, have taken refuge in that strong fortress where povert 
and cold neglect, and the thousand natural shocks which fles 
is heir to, could not reach them any more. 

Yet among these men, are to be fourid the brightest speci- 
mens and the chief benefactors of mankind! It is they, that 
keep awake the finer parts of our souls; that give us better 
aims than power or pleasure, and withstand the total sover- 
eignty of Mammon in this earth. They are the vanguard in 
the march of mind ; the intellectual Back woodsmen, reclaim- 
ing from the idle wilderness, new territories for the thought 
and the activity of their happier brethren. Pity, that from all 
their conquests, so rich in benefit to others, themselves should 
reap so little!” 

Schiller resided at Manheim and retained his station as) 
Theatrical Poet, gbout six years. At this time, his mind ap-| 
pears to have been much occupied with religious subjects, 
and to have been affected with perplexing doubts and diffi- 
culties ; the nature of @ome of which, are powerfully ex- 
pressed in the following passage from Der Geisterseher, or 
‘The Ghost-seér,’ which was written during this period : 


« What went before, and what will follow me,I regard as 
two black, impenetrable curtains, which hang drawn at the 
two extremities of human life; and which no living man has 
as yet drawn aside. Many hundreds of living generations 








have already stood before them, with their torches, guessing || 


anxiously what lies behind, On the curtain of uturity, 


many see their own shadows, the forms of their persons en-| 
larged and put in motion: they shrink in terror at this image | 
of themselves. Poets, philosophers, and founders of States} 


have painted this curtain with their dreams, more smiling or Catholic religion are as real as the phantoms of posthumous 
|| renown ; the love of our native soil is as Jaudable as ambition, 


more dark, as the sky above them was cheerful or gloomy ; 
and their pictures deceive the eye, when viewed from a dis-| 


tance. 


any jugglers, too, make profit of this our universal|!,.en 9 creature of shadowy, yet far-glancing dreazns ; 
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of Wallenstein, or rather his three continuous tragedies under 
that general title, appeared in 1799. 
“ Wallenstein,” says our author, “ published at the close 
of the eighteenth cenutury, may safely be rated as the 

reatest dramatic work of which that century can boast.— 
| France never rose into the sphere of Schiller, even in the 
'days of her Corneille ; nor can our own country, since the 
|time of Elizabeth, name any dramatist to be compared with | 
him, in general strength of mind, and feeling, and acquired 
‘accomplishment. About the time of Wallenstein’s ap-|| 
| pearance, we of this gifted land, were shuddering at T'he 
Castle Spectre! Germany indeed boasts of Goethe; and on 

some rare occasions, it must be owned, that Goethe has 

| shown talents of a higher order than are here manifested ; 
but he has made no equally regular or powerful exertion of 
‘them. Faust is but a careless effusion compared with Wal- 
lenstein. The latter is, in truth, a vast and magnificent work. 
What an assemblage of images, ideas, emotions, disposed in 
\the most felicitous and impressive order! We have con- 
/querors, statesmen, ambitious generals, marauding soldiers, 
heroes and heroines, all acting and feeling as they would in 
nature ; all faithfully depicted, yet all embellished by the) 
spirit of poetry, and all made conducive to heighten one) 
paramount impression.” 

In 1800, Schiller produced his Mary Stuart, which in the 
succeeding year, was followed by his Maid of Orleans,a 
tragedy founded on the story of Joan of Arc. The true his- 
torical character of the celebrated but ill-fated heroine of | 


|this work, which is so admirably pourtrayed in the drama, is 




















in the midst of his pleasures or his occupations, @nd changes 
his countenance, and sends him away.” 

In this brief sketch of the principal works of Schiller 
and of the leading events of his life, we have not attempted 
to give even a summary of the present volume. The ex- 
tracts here made from it, are selected principally as speci- 
mens of its style of composition, and of the spirit in which 
its author has treated his fascinating subject. But although 


| our intended limits have already been passed, we are un- 


willing to omit the fine passage at its conclusion, It is as 
true as it is eloquent. 


“ As Schiller viewed it, genuine literature includes the es- 
sence of philosophy, religion, art; whatever speaks to the 
immortal part of man. ‘he daughter, she is likewise the 
nurse of al] that is spiritual and exalted in our character.— 
The boon she bestows is truth; truth not merely physical, 
political, economical, such as the sensual man in ‘us is per- 
petually demanding, ever ready to reward, and likely in gen- 
eral to find; but truth of moral feeling, truth of taste, that 


inward truth in its thousand modifications, which only the 


most etherial portion of our nature can discern, but witheut 
which that portion of it languishes and dies, and we are left 
divested of our birthright, thenceforward ‘of the earth 
earthy,’ machines for earning and enjoying, no longer wor- 
thy to be called the Sons of Heaven. The treasures of 


| Literature are thus celestial, imperishable, — all price : 


with her is the shine of our best hopes, the palladium of pure 
manhood. To be among the guardians and servants of this is 


made by our author the subject of a delicate and beautiful | the noblest function that can be entrust toa mortal. Genius, 


analysis, which we would willingly quote entire; but our| 
jlimits will admit only a few of its most striking passages, || 


| This peasant girl, who felt within her, such fiery vehe-| 
imence of resolution, that she could subdue the minds of | 
kings and captains to her will, and lead armies on to battle, 


| conquerin , till her country was cleared of its invaders, must! 
q g ry 


‘evidently have possessed the elements of a majestic charac- 


| 





jter. Benevolent feelings, sublime ideas, and above all, an 
overpowering will, are here indubitably marked. Nor) 


| 


| does the form which her activity assumed, seem less adapted | 





\for displaying those qualities, than many other forms in || 
|which we preise them. The gorgeous inspirations of the | 


lor the principle of military honor. Jeanne d’Arc must have || 


} 


curiosity ;—by their strange mommeries, they have set the | unutterable feelings; of ‘thoughts thet wander through 


outstretehed fancy in amazement. A deep silence reigns 
behind this curtain:—no one, once within it, will answer 


those he has left without: all you can hear, is a hollow echo} ssenet 


of your question, as if you shouted intoa chasm. To the 
other side of this curtain we are all bound:—men grasp hold 
of it as they pass, trembling, uncertain who may stand within 
it to receive them, guid sit id, quod tantum morituri vident.— 
Some unbelieving people there have been, who have asserted 
that this curtain did but make a mockery of men; and that 
nothing could be seen, because nothing was behind it: but 
to convince these people, the rest have seized, and hastily 
pushed them in.” - 

After the publication of his Don Carlos, he determined to 
relinquish dramatic, and to devote himself to historical, com- 
position ; and the Professorship of History in the University 
of Jena being vacant, he was appointed to that place, and 
entered upon its duties in 1789. 


“In his mode of life at Jena,” says his biographer, “sim- 
plicity and uniformity were the most conspicuous qualities : 
the single excess which he admitted, being that of zeal in 
the pursuits of literature, the sin which, all his life, had most 
easily beset him. His health had suffered much ; and princi- 
pally, it was thought, from the practice of composing by 
night ; yet the charms of this practice were still too great 
for his self-denial; and, except in severe fits of sickness, 
he could not discontinue it. The brightest, proudest pleasure 
of his mind, was, that glow of intellectual production, that 
fine frenzy, which makes the poet, while it lasts, a new and 
nobler creature; exalting him into brighter regions, adorned 
by visions of magnificence and beauty; and delighting all 
his faculties, by the intense consciousness of their exerted 
power. ‘To enjoy this pleasure in perfection, the solitary 
stillness of night, diffusing its solemn influence over thought 
as well as over earth and air, had at length, in Schiller’s case, 
grown indispensable. For this purpose, accordingly, hew as 
accustomed, in the present, as well as in former periods, 
to invert the common order of things :—by day, he read, re- 
freshed himself with the aspect of nature, conversed or cor- 
responded with his friends; but he wrote and studied in the 


night. And, as his bodily feelings were too often those of 


languor and exhaustion, he adopted, in impatience of such 
mean impediments, the pernicious expedient of stimulants ; 
which yield a momentary strength, only to waste our remain- 
ing fund of it, more speedily and surely.” 

But notwithstanding his former determination to abandon 
the Drama, he was yet destined to far exceed his previous 
achievements in that department of literature. His tragedy 


+ 


Eternity.” Whocan tell the trials and the triumphs, the 
} splendors and the terrors of which her simple spirit was the} 
‘Heartless, sneering, god-forgetting French!’ as| 

,old Suwarrow called them,—they Were not worthy of this, 
jhoble maiden. Hers were errors; but errors such as a gen- 
|erous soul could have alone committed, and which generous | 
|souls would have done more than pardon. Her darkness | 
| and delusions were of the understanding only; but they) 





as clouds are gilded by the orient light into something more 
beautiful than azure itself. 

| It is under this aspect that Schiller has contemplated the 
Maid of Orleans, and endeavored to make us contemplate 
her.” “The woes and desolations of the land have kindled 
in Joanna’s keen and fervent heart, a fine, which the lone- 
liness of her life, and her deep feelings of religion have 
nourished and fanned into a holy flame. She sits in solitude 
with her flocks, beside the mountain chapel of the Virgin, 
under the ancient Druid oak, a wizard spot, the haunt of evil 
spirits, as well as of good; and visions are revealed to her, 
such as human eyes behold not. It seems the force of her 
own spirit,expressing its feelings in forms which re-act upon 
itself, The strength of her impulses pursuades her that she 
is called from on high, to deliver her native France: the in- 
tensity of her own faith persuades others: she goes forth 
upon her mission: all bends to the fiery vehemence of her 
will: she is inspired, because she thinks herself so. There 
is something beautiful and moving in the aspect of a noble 
enthusiasm, fostered in the secret’soul, amid obstructions 
and depressions; and at length bursting forth with an over- 
whelming force, to accomplish its appointed end. The im- 
pediments which long hid it, are now become testimonies of 
its power; the very ignorance, and meanness and error, 
which will in part adhere to it, increase our sympathy, with- 
out diminishing our admiration: it seems the triumph, hard- 
ly contested, and not wholly carried, but still the triumph, of 


sity.” 

The last great production of Schiller, was his William 
Teli. This was finished but a short period before his death, 
which occurred in 1805. “Schemes of new writings,” says 
his biographer, “ and new kinds of writing, were budding in 
his fancy : he was yet, as he had ever been, surrounded by 


aclose, The invisible Messenger was already near, which 





|lect this mandate, if he hear not its small, still voice! 


/make the radiance of her heart more touching and apparent;), 


Mind over Fate,—of human volition over material neces-|) 


a multitude of projects; and full of ardor, to labor in fulfilling | 
them. But Schiller’s labors and triumphs were drawiag to | 


even in its faintest scintillations, is ‘ the inspired gift of God; 
a solemn mandate to its owner to go forth and labor in his 
sphere, to keep alive ‘ the sasred fire’ among his brethren, 
which the heavy and polluted atmosphere of this world is 
for ever threatening to extinguish. oe to him if he neg- 
Woe 
to him if he turn this inspired gift ‘into the servant of his 
evil or ignoble passions ; if he offer it on the altar of vanity, 
if he sell it for a piece of money!” 

“To the credit of the world, it can be recorded, that their 
suffrages, which he never courted, were liberally bestowed 
on him: happier than the mighty Milton, he found “ fit hear- 
ers,” even in his life-time, and they were not “few.” His 


| effect on the mind of his own country has been deep and 


universal, and bids fair to be abiding; his effect, om other 


of Countries must, in time, be equally decided ;—for such no- 


/bleness of heart and soll, shadowed forth in beautiful, im- 
perishable emblems, is a treasure which belongs not to one 
‘nation, but to all. In another age, this Schiller will stand 
‘forth in the foremost rank, among the master-spirite of his 
century, and be admitted to a place among the chosen of all 
‘centuries, His works, the memory of what he did and was, 
will rise afar off, like a towering landmark in the solitude of 
|the Past, when distance shall have dwarfed into invisibility 
|the lesser people that encompassed him, and hid him from 
the near behoider. 


| On the whole, we nce him happy. His days 
|passed in the conte of idea) grandeur; he lived 
‘among the glories and golemnities of universal nature ; hes 
|thoughts were of and heroes, and scenes of elysi 

‘beauty. It is true, he had no rest, no peace : but he enjoyed 
the fiery conseiousness of his own activity, which stands in 
lace of it, for men like him. It is true, he was sickly; 
| but did he not, even then, conceive and body forth Max Pic- 
colomini, and Thekla, and the Maid of Orleans, and the 
scenes of Wilhelm Tell? It is true he died early ; but the 
student will exclaim with Charles XI1., in anothercase :— 
* Was it not enough of life, when he had conquered king- 


doms? These kingdoms which Schiller were 
not for one nation, at the expense of su to another ; 
they were soiled by no patriot’s blood, no no or- 


phan’s tear. They are kingdoms conquered from the barres 
realms of Darkness, to increase the happiness, and dignity, 
and power, of all men: new forms of Truth, new maxime of 
| Wisdom, new images and scenes of Beauty, won from ‘ the 
void and formless Infinite ; a possessign for ever, to all the 
generations of the Earth.” ; 





TO CORRESPONDENTS 


The Sketch by Osmuna, has been received, and ig in type 
for the next number. 
We are waiting for the manuscript promised by C****. 
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overtakes alike the busy and the idle; which arrests man 


Diamond. 








‘ THE DEATH OF THE FIRST-BORN. 





BY ALARIC-A. WATTS. 


«* Pare thee weli, thon first and fairest! 
Fare thee well, thou best and dearest !’’—Bunrws. 


sweet one, my sweet one, 


sone, ware in ag ore, 

When first I clasped to my heart, 
And heard thy feeble cries :-— 

For I thought of all that I had borne, 
As I bent me down to kiss 


They too have fled, to prove how frail 
Are cherished things of earth! 


*F is trae that thou wert young, my child, 
But though brief thy span below, 
To me it was a little age 
‘Of agony and woe ; 
Por, from the first faint dawn of life, 
Thy cheek began to fade, ' 
And my heart had scarce thy welcome breathed, 
Ere my hopes were wrapt in shade. 


See ew of health and bloom, 

is dear as thou wert then, 

Grows far more prized—more fondly loved— 
In sickness and in pain ; 

And thus ’t was thine to prove, dear babe, 
When every hope was lost, 

Ten times more precious to - soul, 
Por all that thou hadst cost 


ee in thy fair mother’s arms, 
‘e watched day by day, 
Pale, like b a second bow of heaven, 
As waste away; 
And ck with dark forebodin fears, 
We dared not breathe aloud, 
a in hand, in hless grief, 
wait death's coming cloud. 
| Mame at length: o’er thy bright blue eyes, 
film was gathering fast,— 
And an awfu! shade o’er thy brow, 
The deepest and 
‘In thicker gushes strove ny dw a 
se raised thy drovping d,— 
more—the final paug— 
Find thoe wert of the dead! 


7 auee turned away, 
* ide Ay re from me; 
And murmured low of Heaven’s behests, 
And bliss attained by thee :— 
She would have chid me, that I mourned 
A doom so blest as thine, 
“Had not her own deep grief burst forth 
Tn tears as wild as mine ! 


We laid thee down in thy sinless rest— 
And from thy infant brow, 

Called one soft lock of radiant hair, 
Our only solace now,— 

Then placed around thy beauteous corse, 
Plowers—not more fair and sweet— ‘ 

Twin roee-buds in thy little hands, 

_ And jasmine at thy.feet, 


other offspring still be ours, 


rchance as thou, 
With all the beauty of thy cheek — 
The sunshine of thy brow,— 


germinate in 
By such a world as this! 


My sweet one, my sweet one 
My Fairest and my First!” 
When I think of what thou might’st have been, 
Dit lentes of Gueate targugh 

eams rough my gloo’ 
Their i vedtanne éatk 7 oom, 


soothing 
And my sighs are hushed, my tears are dried, 
When 1 turn to what thou art ! 
Pure as the snow-flake ere it falls 
And takes the stain of earth, 
With not a taint of mortal life, 
thy mortal birth,— 
thee early taste the spring, 
For which so many thirst, 
And bliss—eternal bliss—is thine, 
My Faiyest and my First! 


FLOWERS. 


FROM THE ITALIAN OF LOUIS GONZAGO. 
With an Indian Perfume-Bor, to Maria de Mancini.—1648. 


Oh, the Florence rose is fresh and fair ; 
And rich the young carnations blow, 
Wreathing in Beauty’s ebon hair, 
Or lying on her breast of snow: 
But only violets shall twine 
Thine ebon tresses, lady mine. 


Ob, donsling shines the noon-day sun, 
kingly, in his golden car ; 
But sweeter ’tis, when day is done, 

To watch the evening’s dewy star, 
In silence lighting field and grove : 
How like my heart—how like my love! 


Then, lady, lowly at thy feet, 
I lay this gift of memory ; 

All strange and rude—but treasures sweet 
Within its gloomy bosom lie. 

Trifles, Marie, may tell the tale, 
When wisdom, wit, and courage fail. 


THE COAL AND THE DIAMOND. 


4 FABLE FOR COLD WEATHER. 


A Coal was hid beneath the grate, 
(’T is often modest merit’s fate,) 
"T was small, and so, perhaps, forgotten ; 
Whilst in the room, and near its size, 
In a fine casket lined with cotton, 
In pomp and state, a Diamond lies. 
« . gentleman in black,” 
illiant spark, in anger cried, 
“T hear, in philosophic clack, 
Our families are near allied— 


b But know, the splendor of my hue, 


Excelled by nothing in existence, 
Should teach such little folks as you, 
To keep a more respectful distance.” 


t reflections on his name, 
soon reddened to a flame ; 
his own real use aware, 
only answered with a sneer— 
“T scorn your taunts, good bishop Blaze, 
And envy not your charms divine ; 
For know, I bosst a double praise, 
» For I can warm, ae well as shine.” 


Errect or Ow on Water.—The following is a secret 
worth knowing ;—In a weather, they (the Ashermen of 
the Bosphorus) spread a few drops of oil on the surface,which 
permits them to see clearly to a great depth. {I was aware, 





that oi! would calm the surface of the sea ; but until recent- 
ly, I did not know that it rendered objects more distinct be- 
neath the surface. A trinket, of some value, had been 
d out of one of the upper windows of our palace into 
the Bosphorus ; which, at this place, was ten or twelve feet. 
It was so small, that dragging for it, would have been 
fectly fruitless, and it was accordingly given up for leet, 
when one of the servants to drop a little oil on the 
surface. This was acceeded to, with, however, but faint 





itself, that‘Collins’s remained, for many years after 
their publication, y neglected, and almost unknown; 
insomuch that when the poet acquired a small fortune by be. 
he returned the bookseller the sum which he had re. 


ceived for the -right, repaid him all his expenses, and 

committed the large remsine ofthe impression tthe dames 

It was uot till nearly thirty years after his death, Cow. 

had ever heard his name. He saw it first in Johnson's 

of the Poets, and was so little impressed by what he 

saw there, that he called him a poet of no great fame, and 

appears not to have formed the slightest conception of his 
powers, 


Tue Jews-Hanp.—MrEulenstein,the celebrated 
on the Jews-harp,who was a native of Wurtemberg, gave tok- 
ens of a strong passion for music at the early age of four or 
five. His father died soon after: and his surviving parent 
and relatives were resol averse to his following Music 
as a regular employment. He was placed in a hardwate 
shop, mistress of which was insensible to that which 
“drew iron tears = — cheek.” She was a mortal 
enemy to music, an r Eulenstein’s violin, flute, flageol 
and French horn, oun condemned to silence, in’ this — 
of iron, He was, he says, “tie most miserable and unfor- 
tunate person in the world.” A the articles in which 
his employers dealt, were Jews-harps, which Eulenstein 
served out to the school-boys, atapenny each. He tried 
one, and soon discovered that there were sounds residing in 
a Jews-harp he had never heard before. He dete to 
cultivate this hamble instrument, whose feeble notes were 
not likely to reach and exasperate his churlish mistress.— 
Hearing a gentleman in the shop, perform upon two harps at 
once, he was delighted. He practised four years i 
chiefly during the night; for, fearful of detection by his mis- 
tress, he oy ag in bed, hiding his harp under the bed-clothes, 
One night he fell asleep with the Jews-harp in his mouth, 
and was awakened by a scratch in his face, from the point 
of the spring. To remedy the inconvenience in future, he 
covered it with a little sealing-wax ; this, he found, altered 
the pitch. Witha — of Apap not a little 
wonderful in @ mere boy, he instantly saw the great advan- 
tage which might be n of this circumstance. By means 
\of loading the end of the tongue more or leas ea 
tuned a series of harps with _—_ nicety, and was 
thus enabled not only to command a very fextensive scale, 
but to modulate, with surprising truth and accuravy, into 
every variety of key. 


Tue Wortp.—The world which the young man figures 
to himself smooth and quiet as the lake mm the valley, he will 
find a sea foaming with tempests and boiling with whirlpools: 
he will be sometimes overwhelmed by the waves of violence, 
and sometimes dashed against the rocks of treachery. Amidst 
wrongs and frauds, competitions and anxieties, he will wish 
a thousand times for seats of quiet; and willingly quit hope, 
to be free from fear. 


Canoe or Opinion.—He that never changed any of his 
opinions, never corrected any of his mistakes ; and he who 
was never wise enough to find out any mistakes in himself, 
will not be charitable enough to excuse what he reckoi# 
mistakes in others. 





Au.eeory.—Happiness and virtue are twins, which can 
never be divided: they are born and flourish, or sicken and 
die, together. They are the ing of good sense and inno- 
cence, and while they continue under the guidance of such 
parents, they are invulnerable to injury, and incapable of 
decay. 


The-#ame pride that makes us condemn the faults we im- 
agine ourselves exempt from, inclines us to despise the good 
qualities we do not possess. 


A witty writer says, “ As al] mankind live in masquerade, 
whoever presumes to come among them barefaced, must ex- 
pect to be abused by the whole assembly.” 


If the best man’s faults were written on his forehead, it 
would make him pull his hat over his eyes. 
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hopes of success, To our nt, the trinket imme- 
diately appeared in sight, and was eventually recovered.— 
De Kay's Sketches in 
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